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AN ADDRESS. 
NO, I. 


To the Hon. Narwaniet Terry, Chairman of the 
Connecticat Antimasonic Convention, Delegate to the 
National Antimasonic Conventicn, Chairman of the 
Hartford Antimasonic Convention, &c. 


S1r:— 

Such is the relation in which you stand to a class of 
men calling themselves Antimasons, that I make no apol- 
ogy for addressing you on the subject of their claims and 
pretensions. You are justly considered the leader of the 
Antimasonic party in Connecticat—you have been chair- 
man of: all their public conveations—you attended as an 
active delegate their Nationa! Convention at Philadelphia, 
and two addresses have been put forth to the public over 
your signature, and their sentiments sanctioned by your 
name. 

It is a wise provision of the constitution of our govern- 
ment, that every citizen may publish his sentiments on 
all subjects. The free exercise of this privilege I would 
not deny you: you have an unquestionable right to dis- 
cuss the principles of Masonry, and of the fair exercise of 
that right no man can complain. There is no institution 
in this country which can claim exemption from public 
scrutiny; and there is no class of men whose opinions and 
condact are not legitimate objects of remark. But when, 
under the pretended exercise of the freedom of speech and 
the press, men become regardless of the rights of others, 
they are objects of just reproach. 

Subjected to such reproach, you now stand before the 
public. The members of a respectable society, enibrac- 
ing men of every profession in life, you have indiscrim- 
inately assailed. A political party has been organized, of 
which you are the leader, whose avowed object is the ex- 
clusion from public confidence of the members of the Ma- 
sonic society. You have publicly charged six thousand 
freemen of Connecticut with crimes deeply infamous.—- 
You have ascribed to them sentiments which should ex- 
clude then from every virtuous community. 

In your national address you place the members of the 
Masonic society on the footing of foreigners, who are 
constitutionally excluded from the privileges of citizens. 


‘enemies.’ They cannot safely be our legislators, for 


strife, and conspiracies against the government.’ ‘ They 
‘cannot be our executive officers, for they are bound to aid | 
‘abrother, &c. whether right or wrong.’ ‘ They cannot 
be our judges or iurymen, because they are bound to an 


their brethren and the uninitiated.’ ‘To this government 
|(American) Freemasonry is wholly opposed.? ‘The a- 
bases of which we complain,’ i. e. Freemasonry, ‘ involve 
the highest crimes of which man may be guilty, because 
they indicate the deepest malice.’ 


In one of the resolutions of a state convention of which 
you were chairman, you say, * Wm. Morgan has been se- 


Masonry expressly permits them to engage in mean party | 


‘unlawfal partiality, in all matters of difference between | 


|son, for they are bound to look on his enemies as their || sonic society of the foulest crimes, and imputed to them 


sentiments supremely infamous. 

You have charged them with the crime of treason.— 
P No government is so hostile to the American govern- 
‘ment as theirs is’-—‘ they have made open war upon thie 
‘government of the country’—‘ they are bound in behalf 
of a foreign enemy.’ 

You have charged them with the crime of murder.— 
William Morgan has been put to death by the public a- 
gents of Freemasonry, and in obedience to the laws and 
with the approbation of the constituted authorities of their 
order’ —‘ we hold Freemasons of every grade responsible 
for these acts’—‘ we impeach them (Masons) with the 
guilt of this violence’—Masonry ‘ enjoins oppression, re- 
-venge and murder.’ 


cretly put to death by the public agents of Freemasonry, 
and in obedience to the laws and with the approbation of 
the constituted authorities of that order,’ and ‘ the Ma- 
Sonic government has made open war upon the govern- 
jment of our country.’ Ia another resolution you deter- 
mined ‘ to recommend to the senatorial districts to nomin- 


hitherto existed in this country, whose sole object is to 


oppose Freemasonry, and in doing that we entirely lose 
sight of all former party distinctions, ’ 


| The Saratoga convention, with which I believe you are 
| in fellowship, resolved —* That we wiil not hereafter vote 


| for any man who belongs to the Masonic society.” The 
|, also resolved, ‘That we absolve ourselves from all con- 
|| Rexion with either of the old parties; that we will hold no 
| connexion with them.’ The New York State Convention, 
| with which I believe you also are in fellowship, resolved, 
‘That at every election, whether general or local, a ticket 
should be furmed upon the distinct principle of opposition 
to Masonry.” The Pennsylvania antimasonic conven- 
‘tion, another body with which I believe you are in fellow- 
ship, say—‘All who are not for us are against us—those 
who are not Masons are their dangerous and less repata- 
ble coadjutors—tbat emasculated class of poiiticians, en- 
titled to no manly regard, who are only fit to swell their 
voices in a harem, but dare not sing the song of vic- 
torv.’ 


Solomon Southwick, your oracle and the late antima- 
Sonic candidate for Governor of New York, in his Na- 
tional Observer, says: ‘Antimasonary sprang from the 


quer hell’s master-piece. The man who hesitates to sup- 
‘port it, stabs his country and dishagors his creator.’ 


In one of your public addresses, speaking of the Ma-|| 


|sonic society, you say it is an institution which com- 


throne of God, and under his almighty wings, it will con-|! 


You say, ‘By stronger reasons,’ than exist in the case of) mands its votaries to commit crimes against the laws of 
foreigners, ‘ Freemasons are disqualified’ for civil trusts. — | Society, and when they have done it shields them from a 


‘There is no governcient so adverse to ours (the Ameri-| Just punishment.’ Again, you say that the object of the || 


can) as theirs (the Masonic) is, and none which punishes | society ‘is to acquire unlimited power, and to control the 
defection from allegiance with less cerernony and severer government and affairs of the whole civilized world.’— 
penalties.’ ‘Every man who is a Mason, by the clearest Hi And again yuu say that Masons embrace principles which 
intimations of civil pradence, is disqualified for offices of ' ‘allow of fornication and adultery and enjoin slander, per- 
power and honor.’ ‘They (Masons) cannot safely be secution, oppression, revenge and murder.’ 


our Generals, for they are bound even ia behalf of a for- | in looking at these extracts from publications over 
eign enemy to stay the uplifted sword of their country’s your own name, and the resolutions of your associates, 
battle.” *They cannot safely be our negociators for peace, 


we discover the real nature of your claims. You have ac- 
against the negociator of a foreign enemy, if he is a Ma-| cused those of your fellow citizens who belong to the Ma- 


| You have charged them with the crime of perjury.— 
‘They have sworn by the name of Jehovah to support the 
constitution of their country, but you have accused them 
of violating their solemn vows to Heaven, and ‘ support- 
| ing a government more hostile to ours than any other’— 
|, and, as if unsatisfied with these specifications, you have 


ate antimasonic senators, and to the several towns to no- brought against them this general charge of ‘committing 
minate antimasonic town officers and representatives.’ In| the highest crimes of which man can be guilty,’ and that 
one of your addresses you say, ‘ we are the antimasonic | too ‘from the deepest malice.’ 

party, embracing individuals of all the parties that have | 


| You have imputed to them the most corrupt principles 
and motives of action. As judges and jurors, you have 
"ascribed to them a readiness to pronounce their decisions 


} 


from motives of criminal] partiality and Jips stamped with 
||perjury; as officers in our army, you represented them 
‘willing to betray their country in the day of battle; as 
} legislators, you have pronounced them ‘ willing to engage 
| in conspiracies against their government;’—~ as executive 
| officers, you have accused them of a willingness to * con- 
-nive at crimes and to rescue the guilty.’ 

These charges have been repeatedly made against them, 
in months past, by disaffected seceders, by rejected appli- 
-eants for admission, and by irresponsible newspaper scrib- 
blers, and have been passed unheeded. But you have 
now publicly avowed yourself a responsible aceuser, and 
have called upon the citizens of Connecticut to set the 
seal of truth to your charges, and to declare one hundred 
thousand American citizens, including six thousand free- 
men of this state, disfranchised in society,—without the 
pale of public confidence,—enemies to our common coun- 
try, and outcasts from the privileges of christianity. 

_ The members of the Masonic society are scattered 
through the community; they are found in every profes- 
sion in life, in every religious denomination, and in every 
political party. Amidst the volumes of infamy which you 


| 


have so profusely heaped -upon their heads, it seems to 
‘have been forgotten that they are men—subjects of our 
‘common government—children of a common Father,— 
‘Liberty, the rights of conscience, and a fair reputation. 
are as dear to them as to their fellow men. Surely, the 
‘time has come when forbearance is no longer a virtue: 
‘the time has come when they are called upon by all that 
\is dear to them as men, as patriots, as christians, to meet 
their accusers face to face. Justice demands that these 
efforts to blight their reputation and their hopes, and to 
destroy their usefulness as men, should be resisted. In 
the name of my Masonic brethren—in the name of six 
thousand free citizens of this state—I deny the truth of 
your charges. I set down nothing in anger against you. 
As patriots, as christians, as men, you have wronged us. 
With the Holy Bible in our hands, with an humble faith 


in its sublime doctrines, and a reverence for its heavenly 


—« 


4 
; 
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precepts, we submit our cause to God and our country.— 
We meet you at the bar to which you have summoned us 
and we appeal to the patriotism and the intelligence of 
the citizens of Connecticut. By our conduct in life we will 
be judged. Ifone half of your allegations against us be 
true, let our infamy be proclaimed upon the house tops, 
and the vengeance ofthe laws overtake us. But if, in 
the judgment of our fellow men, we shall stand acquit- 
ted, we shall call upon you to do justice to {those whom 
you have cruelly abused aud injured. You shal! hear 
from me again. 

I subscribe myself by the name of one who was once a 
distinguished member of that fraternity. 

Your obedient servant, 
BENS. FRANKLIN. 
Haven, Conn. Herald.] 


‘A. B. C.2—The Lynn Record, (under the control of 
Mr. Jonathan Buffum) has at length attempted to give an 
explanation of the celebrated advertisement signed A. B. c.| 
which was published in this paper in December last.— 
After so much delay, and so many promises that a ful) 
and satisfactory explanation should be given, we did ex-| 
pect, that ifan explanation ever should be attempted, it 
would at least be a story of some plausibility, and that it 
would in some degree ‘ fit the case’ described in the ad- | 
vertisement. But the pretended explanation entirely fails: 
in both these respects. ‘The story now prodaced as hav- | 
ing given rise to the advertisement, is of the most vague | 
description imaginable, and is said to have been derived 
from ‘ intimations given in some parts of Middlesex coun-. 
ty for several years past, respecting certain mysterious’ 
circumstances which occurred at a public house in the’ 
county of Essex.’ These mysterious circumstances as re- | 
lated, bear no analogy to the circumstances stated in the 
advertisement, such as the ‘ confidential conversation over-_ 
heard by the Nurse,’ &c. After the appearance of the. 
advertisement, the writer states that several cases were. 
reported of the mysterious disappearance of persons from. 
this neighborhood—nonie of which met the cireumstances. 
of the tavern. .He then proceeds to relate as follows:— 

* On further investigation, it was found that cireumstan-_ 
ces accompanied with fearful mystery, oceurred at the 
Tavern in Danvers, kept by Ehenezer Berry, who related 


the following facts to one of his neighbors, immediately | 
subsequent to the transaction, which sufficiently sasee-|| 
rates him from any suspicion of being privy to the affair, | 
and is honorable to his character for frankness and 
honesty. ‘A person came to him, requesting to hire a 
room in his house for his exclasive use, for a night or two. 
At first Mr. Berry refused, not knowing what use it was to. 
be putto: he applied again, and with tears in his eyes, | 
earnestly entreated him. to grant his request—that he 
should be ruined if it were not granted! Thinking that. 
the person had been engaged in some unfortunate money | 
transaction, which he wished to meet privately to settle, | 
he consented to grant his request. The first night no one. 
was there, but the person who engaged the room, as was. 
known to Mr. Berry, The next night Mr. Berry disce.| 
vered a Physician, formely resident in Salem, now de-| 
ceased, standing near his house, who entered with anothe| 


er person, an entire stranger; and he knew of no other 
person who entered the chamber, except the one who’ 
eagaged it, and the Physicianland the stranger. When 
they went away two persons appeared to be bearing the | 
third between them; and who was handed into a carriage. 
and carried off!’ 


* After they retired, Mr. Berry went into the chamber 
and fonnd a lady’s silk glove, and he observed that the 
bed had been disturbed, which created strong suspicions, 
he then believed that the third person was a female disguis- 
ed in man’s apparel, and who was brought there for the 
purpose of some operation, to evade a public reproach on 
her character, and that a murder wus there committed!. 
(other corroborating circumstances fully confirming this eov- 
clusion.) Mr. Berry as was honorable for him, called op 
the Physician who is now dead, and demanded an ex- 


Masons for civil offices-—-and yet they adopted the same 
creed. The leaders of the antimasonic party are of a des- 
| Perate atamp—their grand object is to get into office, un- 
der false colors, and not as they pretend, to suppress ini- 
quity. Ail who will not support them, ure denounced as 
murderers, and are held to be blameable in the death of 
Morgan. Under such specious pretensions do they seek 
to put down democracy —and by them many honest, cre- 
dulous and unsuspecting people are caught. 

Deeming this to be the case, I do most solemnly de- 
clare, that I will use all honorable means in my power, to 
put down that huge monster of deception, ANTIMAS&ON- 


RY. OLIVER CLARK. 
Ashford, March, 1831.’ 


planation which he declined, ‘ saying that it did not con- 
cern him; that it was not for him te know any thing a- 
bout it!’ As a further investigation would probably affect 
an unfortunate female, if living, the principle actor being 
dead; and her wicked paramour, who will one day have 
to give an account to an offended God, who has said, 
‘thou shalt do no murder’—all further inquiry is at pres- 
ent suspended. Mr. Berry will, no doubt, substantiate 
this relation, if called on: if not, his relation can be sub- 
stantiated by credible witnesses. And it is but justice to 
state to all parties, that no person who was concerned in 
this nefarious transaction is known to belong to the Masou- | 
ic institution. And it may in further justice to them be 
said, that there was no intention on the part of the indi- 
viduals who have instituted this inquiry to criminate them, 
although they have seemed to take it for granted,that they | 
were particularly stigmatized in this affair. A.B.C. 


it} This is the explanation given of the strange pro- 


EQUAL RIGHTS ! 
On Monday last the Selectmen of Belchertown reported 


to the citizens in town meeting a list of jurors, bearing the 
eedi of the A. B.C. concern, after a delay of four ‘ ; 5 
We have not room in our paper such Ay and bighly 
sonia as the case seems to require, but shall pursue the song leader of the antics, yeleped Samuel Daugherty, 
bi _ moved to strike from the list the names of all the Masons. 
subject in a fu aper. , | 


ey i i bject to th - 

hopeto be able to ascertain how much of truth there is they 
| tionable, but to the principles of the institution to which 

in the story now so circumstantially given, refative to the ‘th b Th 

ey were members, ey were bound by oaths ana pe- 
‘nalties that disqualified them for the jury box. This 
_ 6 motion was seconded by a very intelligent,and high-mind- 
(ed young gentleman, who probably knows the way to 
/mill, and possibly can write his own name, called Nehe- 


: miah W. Aldrich. ‘The question was put without discus- 
‘I the subscriber, do hereby certify, that more than two. cin, and on a division of the house, 91 voted in the affir- 


years ago, I was professedly an antimason, for the space tl mative and 69 in the negative. A motion was immediate- 


ofabout six months. I was inadvertantly caught by. this ly made to reconsider the vote, and advocated much at 
faction, and aided in its promotion. I had attentively read | length by the mover, who gave way for a motion to ad- 


the said to be Masonic obligations with a mind fall of |journ. The meeting stands adjourned to Wednesday the 


that prepossession, which always leads people to misjudge i llth May, at 9 o’clock A. M. when the argument will be. 


RENUNCIATION. 


|| Viewing many of the supposed Masonic obligations in the |;..umed. ‘This is the place famed for its christian and be- 


most odious light, ventured to take a decided stand a-' feeling The blessed spirit’ of antimasonry is 


gainst Masonry— but I soon found my self in difficulty. I fast improving the religious and social feelings of our com- 
frequently conversed upon the subject, with Masens, with ‘munity. The harmony that exists among us is truly en- 


whom I had long been acquainted, and in whom. I had \viable. ‘The array of intelligence, and virtue, and charac- 


| always placed the greatest confidence. They informed ter on the affirmative of this question, is, indeed, animat- 


me, that a great proportion of what the seceders have. 


|ing to the !overs of the good cause. The honorable mev- 
publised tothe world, as Masonic obligations, is false alt 


—\|er, may, as a reward to his zeal, obtain a place in the ju- 
As these gentlemen declare positively that their Masonic | ry box, which small honor he has never yet obtained, al- 


obligations was misinterpreted by their enemies, the ques- though a half a century has beheld his pre-eminent quali- 
tion occurred to my mind, which shall I believe ?—those ‘fications. We cannot but rejoice in the growing reputa- 


| unimpeached gentlemen of my acquaintance, or those cha- i tion of our good town, and that such a goodly number of 


racters who confess before the world, that they do not) conscientious men think it their duty to disfranchise en 


‘| quested that he would inform me, ifthe published obliga- 


consider any oath as binding, except it be administered by 
a civil Magistrate. In view of these circumstances, my. 
highly excited mind become somewhat more settled. I} 
suspected that I was influenced by a zea! not according to 
knowledge. again examined the pretended Masonic ob- 
ligations, published by the seceders, and found that most | 
of them would admit of a more favorable inference than I 
had yet drawn from them. Jat length fell in company | 
with a Royal Arch seceder, with whom I conversed up-| 
on the subject of Masonry. [informed him, that several | 
Royal Arch Masons had declared to me, that the obliga- ‘ 


tions, as published by seceders, were incorrect—and re- 


tions were exact copies of the original ones. After be- 
ing strongly solicited, he reluctantly replied, that ‘ some 
parts of them were not!’ and added, that they published 
what they had a right to infer from the original docu- 
ments. If this man told the truth, seceders are not only 
guilty of perjury! but forgery! If,as the gentleman ad- 
mitted that they had forged one obligation, what reason 
have we to doubt that they all are forged? I could not 
prevail on the seceder to repeat the obligation, verbatim, 


he peremptorily refused. Whether Masonry is a good or’ 


'| bad institution, must be decided by something more weigh- 


ty than the declaration of a seceder. 


That antimasonry has for its design, a political object, 
is too apparent to be doubted—indeed, the anties them- 
selves acknowledge the fact. They urged against Mason- 


ty, that it binds its professors to support their brother’ 


legislature for several years. 


masse, the ignorant and wicked Masons. They have tri- 


jumphed long enough. They fought the battles of our re- 


volution. They hold now the first places in church and 
state, and it is time that they should give place to such pa- 
triotic, disinterested, talented, and virtuous gentlemen as 
Messrs. Daugherty and Aldrich. 


[Belchertown Sentinel. } 


ANTIMASONRY. 


A correspondent infornis us that at the April meeting in 
the town of Stoughton, the Selectmen reported a list of 
persons to serve as Grand and Traverse Juryinen, contain - 
ing the names of Messrs. Elijah Atherton, Jonathan Rey- 
nolds, Benjamin Capen, and Leonard Hodges, gentlemen 
whose respectability, intelligence, candor and moral 
worth, will not suffer in comparison with any other citi- 
zens of the town, but who were all Freemasons. ‘The 
town therefore rejected the last. Abner Drake, Esq. 
Chairman of the Selectmen, who was chosen with great 
unanimity in March last, and who is not a Mason, finding 
that a majority of the town were dissatisfied with the list 
as reported, immediately resigned his office. The vacan- 
ey was supplied by the choice of anantimason. ‘The se- 
lectmen were directed to strike from the list the names of 


‘ithe four last Masons, and insert the names of four antizna- 


sons, which being done, the list was excepted by a majo- 
rity of five. Mr. Drake has represented the town in the 
{Courier 


| 
| 
| 
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353, 


[From Silliman’s Ameriean Journal. ] 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE IGNIS FATUUS. 
Those luminous appearances,which are popularly called 
* Will-o’ the-Wisp’ and ‘Jack-a-lantern,’ have been alike 
the object of vulgar superstition and philosophical curiosi- 
ty ; and not withstanding all the attempts to apprehend and 
subject them to examination, they are not much more the 
subjects of knowledge now than they were centuries ago. 
They are still an ignis fatuus to the philosopher, and a 


thing of mystery to the credulons. 


I was ii¥ self, formerly, familiar with these appearances; 
they were of frequent occurrence near my father’s resi- 


dence, owing, probably, to the proximity of extensive, 


wet grounds, over which they are usually seen, the house 
stood upon a ridge, which sloped down on three sides to 
the beautiful meadows which form the margin of the Con- 
necticut, and of its tributary creeks, and which, owing to 
their own luxuriance and the deposits of the vernal fresh- 
ets, are covered with rich and constantly decaying vegeta- 
ble matter. From the circumstances, also, that we had 
no neighbers in the direction of these grounds, a light 
could not be seen over them without attracting our notice. 
I mention this by way of suggesting, that probably the ig- 
nis fatuus, in consequence of its not being always distin- 


guished from the lights of the surrounding houses, and 


therefore exciting no curiosity, is oftener seen than ‘t ia 
supposed to be. 


These mysterious luminaries used often to be seen by 
the fishermen ; who plied their nets by night as well as by 
day. ‘They commonly reported that they saw them a lit- 
tle above the surface of the meadow, dancing up and 
down, or gliding quietly along in a horizontal line. Some- 
times two and even three, would be seen together, skip- 
ping and dancing or sailing away ‘in concert, as if rejoic- 
ing in their mutual companionship. I might entertain you 
with abundance of fabulous accounts of them—the off- 
spring of imaginations tinctured with superstition, and 
minds of credulous with the natural love of the marvel- 
lous. Fables are of little value to the purpose of science: 
if the following account of some of the phenomena of the 
ignis fatuus, shall, with the observations of others, con- 
tribute towards a true theory of its nature, you will think 
them worthy a place in your Journal. 

A friend of mine, returning from abroad late in the 
evening, had to cross astrip of marsh. As he approached 
the causeway ,he noticed a light towards the opposite end, 
he supposed it tobe a lantern in the hand of the person 
whom he was about to meet. It proved, however, to be 
a solitary flame, a few inches above the marsh, at a dis- 
tance of a few feet from the end of the causeway. He 
stopped some time to look at it,and was strongly tempted, 
notwithstanding the miriness of the place, to get nearer 
to the place, for the purpose of close examination. It was 
evidently a vapor, phosphorretted dydrogen, issuing from 
the mud, and becoming ignited, or at least luminous, in 
contact with theair. It exhibited a flickering appearance, 
Jike that of a candle expiring in its socket, alternately 
burning with a large flame and then sinking to a small ta- 
per; and occasionally for a moment, became quite extinct. 
{t constantly appeared-over the same spot. 


With the phenomena exhibited in this instance, I have: 


been accustomed to compare those exhibited in other in- 
stances, whether observed by myself or others ; and gen- 
erally, making due allowances for the illusion of the senses 
and credulity of the imagination in a dark and misty night, 
(for it is on such nights that they usually appear,) I have 
found these phenomena sufficient for the explanation of all 
the fantastic tricks which are reported of these phantoms. 

They are said to be endowed with a locomutive power. 
They appear to recede fiom the spectator, or to advance 
towards him. But this may be explained without locomo- 
tion—by their variation in respect:to quantity of flame.— 
As the light dwindles away, it will seem to move from 
you, and with a velocity proportioned te its diminution.— 


Again as it grows larger it will appear to approach you.— 
If it expires by several flickerings or flashes, it will seem 
to skip from you, and when it reappears, you wil! easily 
imagine it has assumed a new position. This reasoning 
accounts for their apparent motion either to or from the 


spectator; and I never could ascertain that they moved in) 


any other direction, that is, in a line oblique or perpendic- 
ular to that in which they first appeared. In one instance 
I thought this was the fact,.and what struek me as more 
singular, the light appeared to move, with greut rapidity, 
directly against a very strong wind. But after looking 
some time,I reflected that I had not changed the direction 
of my eye at all, whereas if the apparent motion had been 
real, I ought to have turned half round. The deception 
was occasioned by the motion of the wind itself—as a 


stake standing in a rapid stream will appear to move against 
the current. 


It is a common notion that the ignis fatuus cannot be 
approached, but will move off as rapidly as you approach. 
This characteristic ia mentiened in the Edin.Encyclopeedia. 
It is doubtless a mistake, Persons attempting to approach 
them, have been deceived perhaps, as to their distance,and 
finding them farther off than they imagined, have proceed- 
ed a little way and given over, under the impression that 
pursuit was vain. An acquaintance of mine, a plain man, 
told me he aetually stole up close to one, and caught it in 
his hat, as he thought—‘ and what was it?’ IT asked. ‘It 
was’nt nothin’.? On Jeoking inte his hat for the ‘ shining 
jelley,’ it had wholly disappeared. His motions had dis- 
sipated the vapor, or perhaps his foot had closed the orifice 
from which it issued. ‘To this instance another instance 
may beadded. A young man and woman, walking home 
from an evening visit, approached a light which they took 
for a Jantern carried by some neighbor, but which on ac- 
tually passing it they found to be borne by no visible being; 
and taking themselves to flight, burst into the oearest 
house, with such precipitation as to overturn the furniture, 
and impart no small share of their fright to the family. 

The circumstance that these lights usually appear over 
marshy grounds,explains another popular notion respecting 
them; namely, that they possess the power of beguiling 
persons into swamps and fens. To this superstition, Par- 
nell alludes in his fairy tale, in which he makes the Will- 
o’the-wisp, one of his dancing fairies; 

* Then Will who bears the wispy fire, 
To trail the swains among the mire,’ &c. 


In a misty night, they are easi!y mistaken for the light of 
a neighboring house, and the deceived traveller, directing 
his course towards it, meets with fences, ditches, and 
other obstacles; by perseverance, lands at length, quite 
bewildered, in the swamp itself. By this time, he per- 
ceives that the false lamp is only a mischievous jack-a- 
Jantern. An adventure of this kind I remember te have 
occurred in my own neighborhood. A man left his neigh- 
bor’s house late one evening, and at daylight had not 
reached his own, a quarter of a mile distant; at which his 
family being concerned, a number of persons went out to 
search for him. We found him near a swamp, with soil- 
ed elothes and thoughtful countenance,reclining by a fence. 
The account he gave was, that he had been led into the 
swamp by a jack-a-lantern. His story was no doubt true, 
and yet had a little of the marvellous in it. The night 
being dark, and the man’s senses a little disordered with- 
al, by a glass too much of his neighbor’s cherry, on ap- 
proaching his house, he saw a light, and not suspecting 
that it was not upon his mantel, made towards it. A bush 
or a log might have led to the same place, if he had 
happened to take it for his chimney top. 


RECEIPT TO MAKE PATENT YELLOW. 


Mix two parts of finely powdered red led with one part, 
of table salt, and form the whole into a paste with water, 
adding more, occasionally, as the mixture becomes dry ; 
wash off the soda which. is separated, dry and fuse in a 
crucible the white mass which remains, and it will be con- 
verted into the paint called patent yellow. This is the 


muriate of lead: 


EXTRAORDINARY DESCENT IN A DIVING BELL. 


An attempt is now making to raise the sloop Detroit, of 
Albany, which was run foul of and sunk on the 22d of 
April last, in the channel of the Highlands, opposite West 
Point with a cargo estimated to be worth about $32,000. 
By means of the diving bell, chains have been placed un- 
der her forward and aft, which, when properly connected, 
are to be used in raising her. The weight to be raised, is 
estimated at about one hundred and twenty tons. Mr. 
John Blair, who has frequently descended in the diving 
bell, in various parts of the United States, has on thie oc- 
casion far exceeded any undertaking of the kind on record. 
He descended several times to the bed of the river, being 
a depth of one hundred and eighty feet, where he re- 
mained, on one occasion more thar three quarters of an 
‘hour. The pressure he experienced was so great, that 
when drawn up it was found necessary to place him in.a 
warm bed forseveral hours, before he was sufficiently 1e- 
stored to converse. The bell is made of black walnut, 
about two and a half feet in diameter at the upper part, by 
seven feet at the base, and about six feet in height; strongly 
‘secured with iron hoops, and loaded atthe lower flange 
with pig-iron, secured to the rim by a canvass bandage.— 
‘It is perfectly simple in its construction, and unprovided 
,with the means of deriving any supply of air, other than 
that contained within it, when first let down upon the wa- 
ter. When drawn up it could be distinguished several feet 
below the surface of the water, from the hissing (or sing- 
\ing noise, as the attendants expressed it,) which the con- 
fined air produced through the pores of the wood. It is 

altogether one of the most unexampled descents ever 
aitempted in this or any other country.—[The Age. ] 


THE WONDERS OF PHYSICS.. 


What mere assertion will make any man believe that im 
one second of time, in one beat of the pendulum of a 
clock, a ray of light travels over 192,000 miles, and 
would therefore perform the tour of the world in about 
the same time that it requires to wink with our eyelids, 
and in much less than a swift ranner occupies in taking a 
single stride? What mortal man can be made to believe, 
without demonstration, that the sun is almost.a million 
times larger than the earth? and that, although so remote 
from us, that a cannon ball shot directly towards it, and 
maintaining its fail speed, would be twenty years in reach- 
ing it, it yet affects the earth by its attraction in an inap- 
preciable instant of time? Who would not ask for de- 
monstration, when told that a gnat’s wing, in its ordina-. 
ry flight, beats many hundred’ times in a second? or that 
there exists animated avd regular organized beings, many 
thousands of whose bodies laid close together would not 
extend an inch? But what are these to the astonishing 
truths which modern optical inquiries have disclosed, which 
teach us that every point of a medium through which a 
ray of light passes, is affected with a succession of peri- 
odical movements, regularly recurring at equal irtervals, 
no less than 500 millions of millions of times in a single 
second! that it is by such movements, communicated to 
the nerves of our eyes, that we see—nay more, that it is 
the difference in the frequency of their recurrence which 
affects us with the the sense of the diversity of color,that, 
for instance, in acquiring the sensation of redness, our eyes 
are affected 482 millions of millions of times; of yellow- 
ness,.542 millions of milliens of times; and of violet, 
707 millions of millions of times per second. Do not 
such things sound more like the ravings of madmen, 
‘than the sober conclusions of people in their waking sens- 
“es? They are, nevertheless, conclusions to which any one 
/may most certainly arrive, who will only be at the trou- 
hle of examining the chain of reasoning by which they: 
have been obtained.—[Hersche)l’s Discourse. } 


POWDER OF FUSION... 


Mix together very intimately three parts of nitrate of 
potassa (salpetre,) one part of sulphur,and one of very fine. 
dry saw-dust.—[Edinburgh Lit. Gaz.] 
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tor and proprietor. 


BIOGRAPHY OF ISAIAH:THOMAS. 


be open to both parties,bust the royalists soon with- 
drew their patronage and the paper was then de- 
voted exclusively to the whtig interest. Oveitures 
were made by the royalists to obtain his influence, 
but these being rejected, an attempt at coercion 
was made, by an endeavor to embarass the pecu- 


Isaiah Thomas, Esq. L. L. D. who died in this 
town on Monday, the 4th instant, was probably 
the oldest printer in this country, the ancient foun- 
der of this paper, and for many years its sole edi- 
He was born in Boston, Jan. 
19, 1749. His ancestors emigrated from England 
in the early settlement of that place. His grand) 
father, Peter Thomas, was a merchant, who kept) 
near the Town Dock in a store owned by himse!f, 
and died in 1746, leaving four sons and two 
daughters. The second son, Moses, resided for 
some time at Long Island, from whence he returr- 
ed with his family to Boston. Upon a veyage to} 
North Carolina he died, leaving a destitute widow | 
and five children, of whom the subject of this no- 
tice was the youngest. At the age of six years,he 


was apprenticed to Zachariah Fowle, a printer of |, 


ballads in Boston. Instead of being sent to school) 
he was placed in the printing office; and to enable 
nim to set the types for the small works executed | 
at the press, he was elevated upon a bench, raised 
18 inches from the floor. The composing stick he 
then used is preserved with a specimen of this ear- 
ly attempt at typography. Without the assistance , 
of any one, as he himself often declared, in this 
shop he not only acquired a knowledge of the el- 
ementary branches of learning, but was so far 
competent to write, as that at the age of 17,he was 
enabled to take charge of a newspaper at Halifax, 
in Nova Scotia, to which place he went upon a 
disagreement with his master. He remained at 
this place some months, during which time, the 
memorable Stamp Act was to take efféct in the 
colonies. To send out a newspaper with this 
pdious badge of servitude was repugnant to the | 
feelings of the young New Englandman as he was 
then called. An editorial paragraph caused the) 
printer to be summoned before the public authori- 
ties. He exculpated himself by casting the blame 
upon his apprentice, who had the charge of the 
paper A second paragraph induced a call upon 
the young man himself, who was permitted to ex- 
tricate himself, with a slight reprimand and by 
being reminded that he was not in Boston. The 
reams of paper in the office beingsecretly divest- 


edof the stamps, the Gazette was afterwards issu-| 


ed without this obnoxious mark. in March, 1767 
he left Halifax and after working sometime in N 


former master in Boston. After separating from 
him by agreement, he attempted to establish him- 
self at Wilmington, North Carolina. From this! 
place he went to Charleston S. Carolina, where) 
he worked for two years. In consequence of de- 
clining health, he abandoned a project in which he 
was engaged, of going to “{ngland to acquire a 
more perfect knowledge of his trade. In 1770, he 
returned to his native town, and in connexion 


with Z. Fowle, commenced the Massachusetts | 


Spy, a small paper published three times a week: 
The partnership continued but three months,when 
he purchased the establishment and published the || 
paper upon half a sheet, until December of that 
year, when it was discontinued. March 7, 1771, 

he commenced the present Massachusetts Spy, 
which was published weekly upon a large sheet.— 
Although firmly attached to the popular side in the 


+\ling harmonized with those of the great body of 


: -\.| the people, where every one could find his own 
Hampshire, returned to the employment of his| 


niary concerns of the establishment. The inter- 
‘position of friends prevented any trouble from this 
quarter. In consequence of an Essay signed Mu- 
cius Scavola, published in the Spy of November 
1771, he was summoned by Gov. Hutchinson and 
his council, to appear at the Council Chamber.—- 
He promptly refused obedience to the order. His 
answers to the messenger,which were written down 
at the time, discover a know!edge of his persona] 
rights, a resoluteness of purpose, and an intrepid- 
ity of character, that strongly indicated the course 
he would afterwards pursue in the coming con- 
test. A defect of authority in this branch of the 
Government, suspended further proceedings, un- 
til the sitting of the superior Court, when a vigor- 
ous atlempt was made to procure an Indictment, 
but was defeated by the independent spirit of the 
Grand Jury. A proceeding by information, was: 


| 


‘government, for shackling the press. 
quence of some supposed libels upon the King, 
the attempts at prosecution were renewed in 1772, 
but by the assistance of his friends he was oxtiis 
cated from the danger. A proffer of the profes- 
‘sional services from the distinguished James Otis, 
‘who had withcrawn from active life in conse- 
‘quence of the malady which prostrated the energies 
‘of his mighty mind, was gratefully received by 
Mr. Thomas, and manifests the interest felt for 
by the leading patriots of the revolu- 
tion. 

At this period there were three other papers pub- 
lished i in Boston, but neither of them had a pa- 
‘tronage equal tothe Spy. Upon its first publica- 
tion, the subscription list contained less than 200 
‘names, but such was its increase that in two years 
‘it had more subscribers than any other paper in 
New-England. 


Questions of political science and constitutional 
law were no longer confined to the forum and 
hails of legislation, but became daily themes of 


the next course, but the general intelligence of| 
‘the people frowned upon this odious engine of 
In 


discussion in the mechanic’s shop, at the farmer’s 
fireside, and in the town meeting. The exigen- 
‘cies of the times called for a Journal conducted by 


one whose education, habits, and modes of think- 


feelings and principles reflected without the expo- 
sitions of the Jearned. Such a paper was found in 


‘the Spy and such an editor in Mr. Thomas. The 
ability, prudence, and intrepidity exhibited 
him in this department gives to his character an 
elevation and dignity which can be obtained but 
by few. It is here his name stands out in bold of 
lef, and claims the applause of mankind. Con-! 
sidering his youth, his limited means of acquiring | 
learning, and the portentous state of the times, it 
‘must have required a mind of no ordinary bear- 
‘ing to have sustained itself in so unequal a conflict. 
On the one side, was most of the learning and| 
wealth of the province, supported by the patron-. 
age of the Government, in favor of the existing 
state of things, and branding with the reproach off 


on the other a people of staid and religious habits, 
enjoying the most unlimited practical freedom,con- 


rising political contest, he permitted bis paper. to 


‘sedition and rebellionevery movement for liberty; 


tending not against any actual or tangible oppres- 


sion, but merely for principles and abstract right. 
Thus circumstanced, this youthful apostle of liber- 
ty took the field. It is true his paper was the 
medium of communication for some of the ablest 
writers of the day and was directed inca great 
measure by the leaders of the popular party, but 
all the responsibilities were upon the editor and 
publisher, and a single act of indiscretion might 
have involved him in serious consequences. That 
he was indebted for his editorial matter, chiefly to 
Lis own pen, is apparent from an examination of 


|| the files of the Spy at that period. Matters of fact 


without the tinsel of ornament, and plain argu- 
ment without the sophistry of the schools, were the 
simple instruments by which the tempest of pop- 
ular indignation was roused. and a virtuous com- 
munity required no other trident to set bounds to 
the swelling storm. In a review of that period, he 
himself observes, ‘common sense in common lan- 
guage is as necessary to influence one class of citi- 
zens, as much as learning and elegance of com- 
position are to produce an effect upon another.— 
The cause of America was just, and it was only 
necessary to state that cause ina clear and im- 
pressive manner, to unite the American people in 
its support.’ 


During that period of peculiar gloom when the 
people of Boston were goaded to resentment by 
the provisions of the Port Bill, an act of wanton 
tyranny unparalleled in the history of this country, 
the editor of the Spy continued the publication of 
his paperinthat city. The manner of his defeat- 
ing the attempts to overawe ‘the freedom of the 
press manifested a fertility of expedients and pa- 
triotic integrity that entitled him to the highest 
confidence. A numerous standing army held un- 
limited control of the metropolis and brutal out- 
rages upon the part of the soldicry were not dis- 
countenanced by the public officers. Mr. T. had 
rendered himself obnoxious to the British, and 
threats of vengeance were thrown out against 
him and his printing office. ‘Timely information 
was given him of intended violence, in conse- 
quence of which, he privately packed upa press 
and printing apparatus and transmitted them ina 
boat across Charles River, under the care ef Gen. 
Warren, the martyr of Bunker Hill. Upon the 
opening of the Spring of 1775, arrangements 
were made for sending detachments into, the 
interior to destroy the military property that the 
people were preserving against the approaching 
contest. The vigilance of the friends of liberty 
in town, had faithfully transmitted information 
into the country, of the intended, expedition to 
Concord. The editor of the Spy was concerned 
in furnishing this information, in consequence of 
which he left Boston at day break on the morning 
of the memorable 19th April and joined the pro- 
vincial militia in Opposing the King’s troops at 
Lexington. The next day he arrived in Worces-. 
ter, opened bis printing office, and reeommenced 


This event formed an era in the history of the 
country as well as in the annals of this village. It, 


orof New-England. ‘To form an estimate of the 
importance of this branch of business to the past 
renown or present prosperity of this place, would 
be no easy task. ‘Ihe influence of a gazette, so 


itor, was not lightly esteemed by the patriots of, 


the Revolution. 


the publicatien of the Spy in this place May 3," 
1775. 


was the first printing ever performed inthe interi-. 


centrally located,under the guidance of such an ed-. 
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The Provincial Congress were now in session at 
Watertown, and it was proposed by them to re- 
move this press to that place, but it was after- 
wardsd etermised that it should remain in Worces- 
ter,and that the Spy should be transmitted by post 
riders to Watertown and Cambridge. Until presses 
were established in those places, Mr. Thomas ex- 
ecuted the printing for the Congress. 

In the indulgence of a peculiar poetical fancy, 
his papers were generally ornamented with curious- 
ly significant devices and appropriate mottos. In 
1774 it bore a dragon and a snake, the former re- 
presenting Great Britain and the serpent this 
country. This latter was separated into parts to 
represent the different colonies. The head and 
tail were furnished with strings for defence against 
the dragon, which were placed in the posture of 
making an attack. This device extended the 
whole width of the paper, with the motto over 
the serpent in large capitals Jorn OR DIE. 

In consequence of an odious excise upon 
newspapers in 1785, the publication of the Spy 
was suspended, but its place was taken by a mag- 
azine, which supplied the same matter witheut 
submission to the Stamp Act. The publication was 
resumed in 1788, after a suspension of about two 
years. The paper began its numbers March 7, 
1771, and the series has been uninterrupted to 

this day.—[ Worcester Spy. ] 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


SRBICHBS CP CHARACTER. 


[ From the N. Y. Mirror.] 
DANTE AND MILTON. 

It is doing no injustice to the character of Mil- 
ton to compare him with Dante. Both arose in 
times of fierce dissentions, tumultuous anarchy, 
and riotous license, and the mind of each was 
borne along by the strong tide of popular 
feeling which swayed their Jives. Each arose al- 
so in the thickest of the struggle between prejudice 
and liberality, oppression and resistance; and to 
their credit, to the credit of genius, and tothe 
credit of human nature be it spoken, each was 
found on the side of truth and justice. Not like 
the indolent philanthropists of the school of Ros- 
seau, 
‘ Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathy ; 
hut armed champions in the lists, perilling them- 
selves and all that belonged to them in support of 
agood cause. Kach was the eloquent apostle, 
each was ready to become the martyr of freedom. 
Both labored with the same benevolent zeal for 
the welfare of their countrymen. Milton em- 
ployed of his pen inthe Areopagitica, the Tract 
on Education, the Defensio Populi Anglicani.— 
Dante’s works were of the same honorable and 
useful character, the Treatise De Vulgari Eloquio 


- whichled tothe cultivation of the langaage, and 


La Divini Commedia, which formed and fixed 
it. 

Such is the similarity of their character— in 
their writings there are more points of difference 
than resemblance. Milton's mind was high, cx- 
cursive, and contemplative; Dante’s quick, stern, 
and decided. Milton’s power of association was 
unbounded; it embraced and combined 


‘ All thinking things, the object of all thought,’ 
Dante, whether the cbject before him was gloomy 
er beautiful, mean or majestic, saw it and spoke 


of it only as it was. Milton was like Noah’s dove 
which wandered over earth and air before it re- 
turned to itsresting-place; Dante, like the falcon 
which fastens its eye on its prey, and lights up- 
onit at once. Milton is like the sun,extending its 
rays throughout the universe: spreading undivi- 
ded, and operating unspent; Dante like the light- 
ning flashes out from amidst ‘thick clouds and 
dark,’ and ascendingin dazzling and blasting 
power ofits victim. The difference of their char- 
acters we can discover, or at least fancy in their 
portraits. On the high calm forehead of Milton 
we can see enthroned the soaring spirit, which 
rose in its meditations beyond the visible sphere 
into the distant glories of immensity, and 
went on its way in pride and triumpb, where oth- 
er minds paused, bewildered and trembling. His 
features speak ofa soul regulated by rigid disci. 
pline,stcred with wholesome learning, purified by 
fervent piety which bore as little of the stain of this 


world as ever did any mortal mould. Dante’s 
face is that of a man of sterner and more intense 
passion, quicker and more irritable feeling. His 
brow has not the calm expression of Milton’s, it is, 
contracted into a thousand wrinkles, the foot- 
prints of the various emotions, 


‘Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow, all save fear,’ 
which chased each other through his brain. Dante 
lived in the world, and found nothing uncongeni- 
al to his taste in his contests and employments.— 
Milton became Latin secretary to Cromwell, and 
the champion of his party froma sense of duty, 
but, while he cheerfnlly performed his task, he 
would rather have retired from the ‘busy hum of 
men,’ to lead the peaceful religious life of pensive 
but not gloomy melancholy, solemn yet not sad 
musing, he describes so exquisitely. Dante was 


had more of the attic elegance of Plato and Xeno-| 
phon. The one loved to be first in a crowd of 
combatants, the other 


‘ Apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thought more elevate, and resoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate.’ 
Dante we bave always thought a greater master of 
the affections than Milton. He is most vivid and 
dramaticiin his sketches; quicker, more fervant 
and impassioned in his tone of thought. Neither, 
of them would have had much success in treating, 
the other’s subject. The Englishmen wanted a 
fair field, untouched and unapproached by man; | 
the Italian could not ‘build the lofty rhyme,’ 
without the abundant material which the business 
and passions of the world supplied. The gloomy 
caves of hell would not have furnished him with 
inspiration had he not peopled them with the vin- 
dictive jealousies and sharp contest of his own stor- 
my and eventful life. 

Dante is often rough and homely in his narra- 
tive. Milton’s faults are contrary, metaphysical 
obscurity and over refinement. He never forgets 
himself; though his wing, after too high a flight, 
may sometimes flag, he never entirely droops his 


pinion; to use his own happy Saprteenes, on him, 
wherever he moved 


‘A pomp of winning graces waited still.’ 
He is a magician whose art can cover every bar- 
ren spot with flowers, and beguile the tedious 
way he leads us by the splendid scenery he scat- 
ters around it. Dante is rather a fellow-travel- 
ter with us, who in a long journey is sometimes 
harsh and repulsive, but whom we always feel to 


be a man of no common order, and whose powers, 


when passion gives them eloquence or energy 
can startle, soothe, dazzle, terrify us at will. We 
pave the honest hatred of wrong, the quick sen- 
‘sitive pride, the constant though wounded patri- 
jotiom of his character; we admire the intensity, 
sternness, and simple majesty of his genius, and 
only regret that he speaks a foreign tongue, and 
not our own. Had he been an Englishman, he 
would have made a noble triumvir to share with 
Shakespeare and Milton the empire of the lite- 
rary world. 


CURE FOR THE RHEUMATISM. 
A Ghost Story. 


Two individuals, residing in the iower part of 
Virginia, having pursued several avocations, for a 
livelihood, without success, turned their attention 
to pilfering. Starting out upon a certain evening 
they proposed to themselves different routes, and 
‘as a meeting place a grave-yard not far distant, 
they performed their rounds, through without 
meeting anything worthy attention. Unwilling to 
give up, they started out again; one to a sheep 
fold near at hand, and another to a recently made 
grave. ‘The one who proposed to rob the ‘ sacred 
sanctuary of the dead,’ alter removing the dirt and 
obtaining the shroud (for it was this thaf induced 
him to perform the action) enveloped himself in it 
and quietly seated himself in the Church door, 
awaiting the arrival of his companion. About 
this time a traveller passes, who seeing the object, | 
jn such a place, and at such a time, concluded it 


‘must be an inhabitant of another region. Feeling 
of the Roman temper of Caesar and Cato, Milton | 


his animal courage failing, he gave spurs to his 
horse, and ina short time arrived at the tavern, 
where he related the wonderful appearance. He 
was hooted at by those present, and particularly 
by one, who was effected with the rheumatism, 
and who had long since concluded that nothing 
immeterial was permitted to visit this world. Confi- 
dent in his belief, he was willing, he said, to ac-. 
company him to the spot provided he could get 
any one to assist him. The traveller willing to 
test his courage, takes him on his hack--and starts 
off for the place. When they arrived, near e-. 
‘| nough to disern the ghost he says ; 

Do you see it in the door? 

I see something, says the lame man, but I want 
to be a little nearer. 

The traveller still going closer, said—. 

Now do you see him? 

A little closer, 

Weil, now do you sce him? 

The ghost supposing it to be his companion, re-. 
turned from his expedition, with a sheep on his 
back, rises from his reclining posture and_in- 
quires-- 

‘Is he fat! 
— ‘IS HE FAT? 

é Fat or lean,’ cries the traveller, « by hokey 
you may take him,’ so disburdening himself of the 
his load, he takes rather an nnceremonious leave 
of his ghostship and directs his way towards the 
tavern as fast as his legs would carry him. 

The cripple thus left without hope of escape, 
recovered from his Jameness ail of a sudden,and to 
his own, as well as the astonishment of the tra- 
veller, arrived'first at the tavern, and from that 
day to this, his belief.is firm in. the visitation. of 


IS HE FAT?-- 


| Ghosts. 
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informs us that in the most remote ages of the Egyptians, 
they made use of bricks for building their houses, and 
tiles for covering them. To employ stones for the same 
“purpose was very natural, where they were abundant, and 


found in masses sufficient to be removed by manual dex- 

When architecture was in its glory in ancient Greece, 
and: Practical System of Building. Containing the 

damental principles of the art, with five orders of Archi- nang yous wes the favorite oreer, as being the most grace 

tecture. Alsv, a great variety of examples, selected ful, light, and elegant. Of this order were the temple of 

from Vitruvius, Stuart, Chambers, and Nicholson; with the Delphic oracle, the temple of Apollo at Miletus, and 

many useful and elegant ornaments, and rules for pro-| the temple of Diana at Ephesus: 

jecting them. By Edward Shaw, Architect. Illustrat- ‘The Tonic then, with decent matron grace 


ed with ninety-five copperplate engravings. Boston: Racor 3 
Published by Lincoln’ & Edmands. 1831.” 


Continued.) 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 7, ldai. 


After the Tonic, the Corinthian was introduced, which, 
in attempting greater perfection, has deviated from the 
true simplicity ef nature. It marked an age of luxury and 
‘Magnificence, when pomp and splendor had become the 


ARCHITECTURE.-—-ORDERS, 


We cotiie now to the consideration of a subject, prob- 
ably more generally interesting than those to which we 
have already referred. We allude to that portion of the 
work before us, which treats of the different Orders of 
Architecture. In all ages of the world, mankind have 
been induced, from necessity, to seek shelter against the 
vicissitudes of climate or the attack of wild beasis. In 
many countries among the rudest tribes of men, excava- | 
tions and fissures of rocks, hollows of trees, and caves of 
the earth, have served as habitations. Travellers inform 


us of & tree growing in Africa, the hollow of which af- ‘of correct taste and judgment, and shows that the Greeks 
fotds a habitation for thirty negro families; which is said had exhausted atl the principles of grandeur and beauty, 
to be the largest 'tree in the world. ‘They also inform us | in the original orders. And in these, they had arrived at 
of a subterraneous city or cave, occupied by moors, in| the acme of perfection, because the Composite could not 
which there are sevéral hundred inhabitants. Armstrong,| possibly have been introduced without combining all the 
in his ‘ Journal of travels in the seat of war between Rus-| rest; consequently, simplicity is destroyed; which is in 
sia and ‘Turkey,’ has the following observation: ‘The conformity with nature, and the great concomitant of 
Georgian er Tartar dwellings are seldom to be found above | beauty.. It is said this order was first used by the Romans 
ground: the top is covered with beams of wood,branches of |, in their triumphal arches, to show their dominion over the 
trees, and above all, with a coat of earth, which makes it people whom they conquered. 

level with the ground. The natives are frequently dis-| An anonymous wniter on the history of architeature 
turbed, when sitting round the fire, by the leg of some un- observes, that the Art is supposed to have arrived at its 
fortunate cow or camel making its appearance down the glory in the time of Augustus Casar; but that, as weil as 
chimney; and it is not uncommon for the lambs to fall other polite arts, were neglected under Tiberius. Nero, 
through, and spoil whatever may happen to be cooking.’ indeed, notwithstanding his vices, retained an uncommon 
But among a civilized people, the desire. of seeking for ! passion for Architecture; but luxury and dissoluteness had 


more agresable' habitations must be soon felt. The na-| a greater share in it, than real magnificence. 
tre of the climate and the materials which it more rea- 


dily afforded, regulated, in a great degree, the construc- 
tion of the first buildings in which men sheltered them- 


selves.. According to Diodosus Siculis, the first buildings day. But after this time, Architecture began to decline, 
of Palestine were ef reeds’and canes interwoven, and so | though it was for some tine supported by the care and 
compact as not to admit of: thé rain and wind. Wood | magnificenee of Alexander Severus; yet it fell with the 
appears to be a material so proper for building and so |, western empire, and sunk into corruption. All the most 
easily wrought, that men would, in all ages, employ it | beautiful monuments: of antiquity were destroyed by the 
for these purposes, in places where it could be easily pro- | ravages of the Visigoths, and from that time, Arehitecture 
cured. The branches of ‘trees stuck in the ground and | became so coarse and artless, that these professed Archi- 
rudely interwoven, formed. a material for constructing | tects were totally ignorant of just designing, wherein the 
them. It is probable that this method of setting trees on whole beanty of Architecture consists: hence a new man- 
end and binding them togetber at top and ‘bottem, first "er of Architecture called Gothic, took its 1ise. Charle- 
gave rise to the idea of base and capital of colamns.— | magne industriously labored for the restoration of Archi, 
When these branches were daubed with clay and covered | tectare; and the French applied themselves ta it with suc- 
over with leaves and turf, they presented a miodel of those) cess, mnder the encouragement of Hugh Capet. His son 
cabins, in which, according to Vitravius, the earliest | Robert prosecuted the same design of modern Architec- 
tribes of men were accustomed to dwell. At first, before , ture, and by degrees, ran into as great an excess of deli- 
men became acquainted with edge tools of iron, trees “cacy , as the Goths had before done of massiveness. To. 
were felled by means of fire, or by axes made of sharp _ those we may add the Arabesks and Moresk or M oorish 
stones. They undermined the trees by little at a time, | Architecture, which were much of the same nature with 
by continuing a fire at their roots; and by the same means the Gothic, except that as the former were brought from 


taste for the sublime and beautiful. Attempts were made 
to unite all these characters, but a chastened judgment is 


‘not satisfied; a corrupted taste is only pleased: 
‘ 


Luxoriant last, 
The rich Corinthian spreads her wanton wreath.’ 


In the Composite order this deviation is more remarka- 
ble: this was invented by the Italians, and although rich 


In the time 
of Trajan, Appollodotas excelled in the art, and by which 


he obtained the favor of that prince, and erected that, 
famous pillar called ‘ Trajan’s’, which is remaining to this 


they could divide a tree into the requisite. length. By de- the North by the Goths and. andals, the latter was 


predominant passion, but had not yet extinguished the | 


The first Grecian order in point of antiquity, is the 
Doric, so called from the Dores,a small tribe in Greece: 
or as some say, from Dorus, an Achaian chief, who first 
employed that order in erecting a temple: to Juno-at Ar- 
gos. In all the most perfect specimens of this order now 
remaining, the column springs immediately from the foun- - 
dation, having no base properly su called, but only a’ 
small swelling round the bottom, resembling what we see 
atthe root of a tree, and sufficient to show that we see 
the whole of the shaft. The base, we learn from Vitru- 
vius, first appeared in the Ionic colamn. The Doric col-- 
umn being short in proportion to its diameter, and conse-- 
quently strong, the entablature placed upon it, is of course 
more massive than that of the other orders, being. in 
height one-fourth part of the total height of the columa. 
‘Several specimens of this order are given; the most beau- 
tiful of which is the elevation of the temple of Minerva, 


the chief goddess of the Athenians, to whom it was dedi- 
cated. This temple is said to be the most beautiful piece 
ae antiquity remaining. It was built by Pericles, who 
employed Ictimus and Callicrates for his architects. ‘The 
‘entablature ia charged with historical figures, of admirable 
| workmanship; the figures of the pediment, though seen 
at so great a height, appear to be large as life, being in 
alto-relievo, and well executed; the figure in the middle 


‘and profuse in its ornaments, discoyers an obvious want | Seems to have been made for Jupiter, its right arm being 


broken off, which probably held the thunder. It is likely 
‘that between his legs was placed the eagle; for the beard, 
‘and majesty and expression of his countenance, and the 
figure being naked, as he was usually represented by the 
| Greeks, sufficiently show it to have been made for dJupi-. 
ter. At his right hand is another figure, covered half way 
| down the legs, coming towards him; which perhaps was 2 
| Vietory, leading the horses of Minerva’s trinmphal chari- 
ot, which follows it. The horses are finished with great 
“art; the vigor and spirits peculiar to these animals seem 
here to receive addition, as if inspired by the goddess they 
drew. Minerva, in the chariet, is represented rather as 
the goddess of learning than of war, without helmet, 
buckler, or a Medusa’s head on her breast, as Pausanius 
describes her image within the temple. Pehind her is 
another figure of a woman sitting. The next two fignres 
vin the corner, are the emperor Hadrian, and his empress 
‘Sabina. On the left hand of Jupiter are five or six figures, 
which appear to be an assembly of the gods, where Jupi- 
‘ter introduces Minerva, and acknowledges her his daugh- 
‘ter. The pediment at the other end of the temple, was 
adorned with figures, expressing Minerva’s contest with 
| Neptane, abeut who should name the city of Athens; cf 
which there only remains a part of a sea horse. The 
frieze is charged with basso-relievos of excellent workman- 
ship; on which are represented the battles of the Atheni- 
_ans with the Centaurs: these.appear, to be as old as the 
‘temple itself. Within. the portico. on high, and on the 
cella of the temple, is another border of basso-relievos 
round it, at least on the nerth and south sides of it, which 
is. without doubt as ancient as the temple, and of admira- 
ble workmanship,” but not in so high a relievo as the oth- 
er. On it are represented sacrifices, processions, and 
other ceremonies of the heathen worship! ‘I his splendid 


temple, prior to the late Greek revolution, was occupied 
asa Turkish mosque. 


The next example is from the Temple of Thesus, at 
Athens; said to be one of the most ancient specimens of 
‘the Dorie order now existing; and is, in the opinion of 


grees, however, tools for cutting and smoothing wool |, brought from the South by the, Moors and Saracens.—- 
were invented: thé tools for smoothing weye ut first noth-| The Architects of the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and 
ing more than sharp stones, sufficiently hard and free from | sixteenth centuries, who had some knowledge of sculpture, 
brittleness. Some of out North American Indians make seemed to make perfection consist wholly in the delicacy. 
use of the same kind of tools at the present time. ‘The i: and multitude of ornaments, which they lavishly bestow- 
use of bricks or masses of clay formed in moulds and dried , ed on their buildings, but frequently without conduct or 
in-the sun, or - baked in stoves, as the materials of build- ' taste. In the two last centuries, the Architects of Italy 
ings, is of very great antiquity, and is a sufficiently obvious and France assiduously endeavored to retrieve the primi- 
invention.’ According to Moses, the tower of Babel was ‘ive simplicity ard beauty of ancient Architecture; nor 
built of bricks: Go to, let us make pricxs and burn they fail cf success,—insomuch that now imost 


them thoroughly, .and_ they had brick fur stone and | churches, .palaces, Se. are built entirely after the an- 
slime. had they for mortar—Gen. ch. xi. v..3.. Pliny! tique. . 


“many of our architects; superior to the specimen from the 
‘temple of Minerva.. ‘This. temple was erected about ten 
| vears after the battle of Salamine, by Cimon the son of 
| Miltiades. The ceiling of the porch is particularly spoken 
of, as remarkable for its construction: there are great 
‘heamsof marble, the upper sides of which are level with 
the bed of the cornice, and the ends corresponding exact- 
Hy to the triglyphs in the frieze, which give the idea of 
the disposition of the timbers which were first used in 
buildings, and from which the Doric order had its origin. 
Examples are likewise given from the Portico of Philip of — 
Macedon, in the Island of Delos, which is of a lighter 


‘proportion than either of the preceding; from the .. 


| 
| 
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Portico at Athens; frem an order found in Asia, near the | 
‘temple of Minerva Polios; and from the Choragic Monu- 
nent of Thrasyllus. The plates illustrating this order, 
are very neatly executed. Some beautiful specimens of 
the Roman Doric are also given. 

The Ionrc order derives its name from the Jones, a 
Greek people on the east coast of the Archipelago , whose 
capital was Ephesus, celebrated on many accounts, but 
particularly for the magnificent temple of Diana. ‘This 
admirable stracture was in length 425 feet, and in breadth 
220 feet; it was surrounded on, ail sides by a double 
range of marble columns, 70 feet in height, and conse- 
quently 7 feet 9 1-2 inches in diameter at the bottom.— 
The Ionic column is taller than the Doric; and although 
simple, is nevertheless graceful and majestic. If the Do- 
ric were meant to represent the manly ,robust figure of Her- 
cules, the Ionic might properly be the emblem of the dig- 
‘nified simplicity and elegance of Diana. In this order 
the base supporting the column was first introduced. Se- 
veral beautiful examples are given; the only one of which 
we shall notice is from the Ionic temple on the river Ilys- 
sus, at Athens. The simplicity and greatness of the parts, 
their judicious arrangement, the beautiful turning of the 
volutes, and the graceful curve of the hem hanging be- 
tween them, render this one of the most beautiful and 
bold examples of this order. The elegant base of the 
column, the grand proportion of the entablature, the mas- 
sy mouldings of the cornice, and the spacious surface of 
the frieze, well adapted for sculptured ornaments, and the 
architrave for its strength, as it is not broken into two or 
more facie, are considerations which should recommend 
this example. 

The Con1nTHIAN order took its rise in the flourishing 
days of Corinth, a celebrated city commanding the com- 
murication of the peninsula of Pelopponesus, with the 
continent of Greece. The beautiful foliage of the capital 
of this order is traced to the following incident: A young 
Jady of Corinth dying, her nurse carried a basket, con- 
taining her playthings, the day after her funeral, and 
placed it on the grave. The basket, covered with a flat 
tile, was placed accidentally on the gtem of .the plant a- 
canthus,which sending out leaves soon-enclosed it, having 
their ends turned downwards when they reached the tile. 
This object struck the fancy of Callimachus, a celebrat- 
ed sculptor of those days, who immediately introduced a 
figure of it on the top of an elegant column of his inven- 
tion. Thus the capital of the Corinthian column always 
resembles a deep narrow basket, covered with a tile and 
completely surrounded by foliage. Such is the account 
given by Vitruvius; but later writers on architecture have 
imagined they could discover this ornamented capital, in 
the description of the temple erected by Solomon in Je- 
rusaiem; with this difference, that there, the foliage repre- 
sented branches of the palm, and not the leaves of the a- 
canthus. It is, however, observed, that the foliage 
of the Corinthian capital is frequently an imitation of the 
leaves, not of the acanthus, but of the olive, and other 
plants, according to the taste of the architect. Three ex- 
amples of this order are given. The first is taken from 
the Pantheon at Rome; which, thongh plain, is beautiful 
and chaste, and is called an excellent model of the order. 
The next is the outline of the leaves and elevation of the 
capital, also from the Pantheon. The last is from the 
three columns in the Campo Vaccino, supposed to be the 
remains of the ample of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. ‘The 
engraving exhibited in this plate, is more accurate than 
any which has been before published. The capital and 
entablature are restored from the drawings of an artist, 
who was so obliging as to favor Mr. Nicholson with 
sketches of the ornament, which he had from the original. 
‘The elegance and beauty of the capital; its graceful 
form; the grandeur and excelient proportioa of the entab- 
lature, with the delicacy of the ornament, render this one 
of the most complete examples now existing of the Co- 
rinthian order.’ . 

The first Italic order is called the Tuscan, as having 


been employed by that ancient people, once powerful in 
italy. ‘It is, however, remarkable, that no vestiges now 


exist of any building in which the Tuscan column was 
employed to support an entablature, or any other weight. 
Vitravius, it is true, gives instructions for erecting temples 
according to this order, but it does not appear that such 
 edilioes were actually erected. ‘The only examples of the 
| ase of the Tuscan column that have come down to eur 


‘were: are the admirable areca stil] subsisting in their 


(original perfection, the column of ‘I'rajan and Antonius 
in Rome, and the column of Theodosius in Constantino- 
ple.’ Having no complete example from antique build- 
‘ings, that which is given in the work before us, is taken 
from the description of Vitruvius. It is almost the same 
as the Doric, from which it is evidently derived. 

The other Italic order,(and the last of the five orders) is 
called the ComposiTe; because it seems to be a com- 
bination of the Ionic and the Corinthian, to which last it 
bears the greatest resemblance, imitating the former oniy 
in the adoption of the volute in the capital, in addition to 
the Corinthian foliage. specisnen sichly ornamented, 
is to be seen in the triumphal arch of Titus; of which are 
represented in scripture, the golden candlestick of seven 


the last temple of Jerusalem. The example given, is 
from that arch, and is made choice of as being the most 
beautiful and elegant existing, and as the most proper mo- 
del for this order. 


[CONCLUSION IN OUR NEXT.] 


Livex Svuir.—We understand that the Grand Jury,on 
the complaint of an itinerant antimasonic lecturer of the 


stone-cutter, have found a bill against the editor of the 
Galaxy, for a libel! This fellow for more than a year past, 


and villages, by the exhibition of what his party calls the 


ing, at least giving rise to the most indecent outrages on 


the town. We next heard of him in Easton, inthis State, 
where having procured the Town Hall, (the selectmen 


friendly to indecency and buffonery demanded admittance, 
doors forced; the windows broken, and the inmates being 


and tail-fences were in immediate demand, much to the 
annoyance of Allen and his party, who believing that the 
‘better part of valor is discretion,’ retreated under the 
benches and cried for quarters. A truce was agreed upon. 
But the assailants feeling themselves insulted by one of the 
mountebank party, again resorted to arms, and quickly 
cleared the hall. It was soon ascertained that they had 
| fled to another hall, where they were speedily followed ; 
and after the breaking of windows and commission of oth- 
er violence, the exhibition was abandoned. This was the 
expression of an indignant community. It was not the 
work of Masons. ‘There are not more than four or five 
Masons in the town; and weare authorized to say that they 
were not present. His next excitement was in Salem, 
with the particulars of which our readers are acquainted.-— 
This is the man on whose testimony, and in defence of 
whose character, the Grand Jury of this Commonwealti: 
have indicted a respectable individual! O tempora !— 
O mores! 

If the antimasonic political panders expect to restrain 
the liberty of the press, by appeals to the laws, they are 
mistaken in the independence and character of the gen- 
tleman who, in this republican country, have the adminis- 
tration of the laws, which are a terror only to knaves.— 
We are aware that truth is not agreeable to these pan- 
ders, and we do not wonder that they loathe the sight of 
their own revolting portraits; but so long as honorable men 


control the press, they must hear the truth, and behold 


| their baseness hung up to the finger of scorn. They 
know what honest men think of them. They know 
that they are regarded by the respectable portions of 
the community, as a banditti of recreant political jug- 


glers, alike destitute of the principles’of honor and 


‘|honesty. The respected editor of the Galaxy, will 


not fear to exclaim‘ J will meet thee again at Philippi,’ 
in this nineteenth century of the Christianera; what- 
ever he might have been, in by-gone centuries of des- 
potism, bigotry, superstition, witchcraft, infallibility, 
racks of torture and Inquisitions. Judges, in our times, 


branches, and other precious articles carried away from 


name of Avery Allen, a seceding Mason and Connecticut 


has been strolling about the country, defiling our towns 
‘ blasphemous ceremonies’ of Masonry ; and, if not creat- 
the peace of society. He commenced his agitating career 


in Providence, where he was beset by a mob of indignant | 
citizens, and we believe bound over either to keep the 


peace, or to answer to a.charge of violating the laws of morning, in consequence of his dreadful barns. 


being antimasons,) he attempted to amuse by his buflvon- 
\|ery, an assembly of seventy or eighty persons, ef ‘ no 
particular age or description.’ Others, who were un- 


but were refused ; on which a mob was created and the 


previously armed with clubs, a general riot ensued. Posts 


| are learned men, and Jurors are advucates of libera! 
institutions of government and of rational freedom of 
speech. Although bills of indictment are found on a 
partial production of the evidence; yet at the trial 
the TRUTH, we trust, antimasonic exertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, will be allowed to be prov- 
ed in defence; when published with meritorious and 
justifiable cause. non we shall know. A legal pro- 
‘cess is pending, and therefore now, MuM is the 
word! 


Fine.—On Wednesday night,about a quarter before 
11, a four story brick building in Broad Street, occupi- 
ed partly by Mr. Maynard as a ship-breadstore, and 
partly by several Irish families, was discovered to be 
on fire.—It is said to have originated in the oven used 
fur baking at the back part of the building. Nine per- 
song, itie said, have perished. The remains of six bo- 
dies. supposed to be those of two children and four 
adults,were on Thursday morning taken from the smok- 
ing ruin:—their screams during the progress of the 
flames were heard, and struck terror to the hearts of 
those who endeavored, but fruitlessly to relieve them. 
A map, without any clothing on, was seen running as 
though frantic, about one of the roomsin the secend 

or third story, through a window from which he 
||jumped—Little, if any of the property was say- 
ed. We understand that a man who escaped from 


Litenary.—We perceive by the New York papers, 
that the Messrs. HArPERs of New York have published in 
one volume, the interesting and affecting sketches entitled 
‘Passages from the Dairy ofa Physician.’ The N. Y. 
Courier sayz, ‘In style, language, and matter,these sketch- 
es are unequalled by any thing of the kind we have ever 
met with, andare evidently from the pen of one who u- 
nites to the acquirements of the scholar, a profouad knowl- 
edge of human nature.” The same gentlemen have also 
recently published the third series of Romance of His- 
tory, by L. Ritchie. This series gives sketches of the 
history of France, from the age of Charlemagne to the 
present day. 


| A.B. C. The Salem Register of Thursday contains 
a full and satisfactory exposition of this infamous trans- 
action. We shalliay it before our readers next week. 
Allyn, the itinerant lecturer, is one of the conspira- 
tors. 


which paper will be issued un Saturday evening; the sec- 
ond edition, issued on Sunday morning, to be sent to the 
subscribers of the Commentator. 5 
‘| fc The city government have determined upon 6¢ 
as the number of Representatives for the city for the ea- 
suing political year. 
The Palladium is now made up from the matter of the 
Daily Centinel. 


An inquisition was held on Sunday by Prince Suow, 
Esq. Coroner, on the body of an unknown female, about 
30 years old, found hanging in a rough shed near a Car- 


& Darling’s wharf, Brighton street. 


The house of Mr. O. H. Saxton, of Burlington Vt. 
‘was destroyed by fire on the 27th ylt. _ 


the burning edifice on Wednesday night died, the next — 


The Commentator has been murged in the Galaxy, 


penter’s shop, in the yard at the head of Messrs. Taylor 


| | 
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ber, and seeing the wonders of the town. 
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hoa 7 jumped off a distance of about five feet to take a Nos. 37. 38 & 42. 
nearer view; down he went, and the scum closed ‘Any heving the abova..Noa. of lest 
—|lover him! in a moment he reappeared fortunate-|| will confer a favor]by leaving 
[From the Am. Traveller.] ly within reach of the dock,—he seized hold, and 7 


THEY sAY THAT SHE REMEMBERED ME. 


‘They say that she remember’d me 
And often lisp’d my name, 

And though her looks were alter’d then 

Her heart was still the same; 

Her pride forbade her to express 
Her bosom’s struggling swell, 

Nor did she ever dare to breathe 
The thoughts her lips would tell. | 


Oh, she was fairest of the fair, 
The kindest of the kind; 
Her gaiety was innocence, 
Each accent soft and mild— 
The drooping willow waves above 
The grave where now she sleeps, 
And o’er her humble, grassy bed 
The tender ivy creeps. 


‘They told me that another youth 
Had gain’d the heart I prized, 
And many, many other things 
They only had surmised ;— 
But why did I believe them true? 
Too soon her faith was tried! 
Thus, thus I broke the heart of one 
Who knew me—loved—and died! 
W. H.C, 


[From the Centinel.]} 
THE WHITE HAT OF DOWN. 
Of all the fine hats I ever did gaze on 
Whether Beaver or Leghorn, whether white, red or 
brown, 
There is none which my tengue or my pen would em- 
blazon, 
Save the sweetest of all, the white hat of down. 


Oh! how it adorns the brow of the wearer, 
As spotless and fair as the bosom below; 

Sure nothing on earth can be sweeter or fairer __ 
Than the white hat of down, as white as the snow. 


The white hat of down; what a contrast producing 
To the blushes which glow on the fair face enshrin’d, 
The tints of the rose and the lily confusing; 
Oh! where such another sweet hat shall we find. 


The white hat of down, here ’s health to the wearer, 


And ne’er may the storms of adversity frown, 
And surely her heart is both purer and fairer, 
Than her beautiful hat—the white hat of down. 


New York, 1831. E. 8. G. 


IMPRUDENT LEAP. 
Au overgrown Johny Raw, who would measure 


' $1x feet two in his stockings, made his first ap- 


pearance in Catskill, (N. Y.) a few days ago, for 
the double purpose of disposing of a load of Jum- 
Having 
never in his life fallen in with a water craft lar- 
ger than a canoe, his first desire was to sce a ship 
sloop, horseboat, or steamboat, it was all one to 
him. He drove directly tothe wharf--a vessel 
swinging outa few yards inthe stream, by her 
cable, and the surface of water between her and 
the wharf covered with a floating mass of scum, 
chips and rubbish collected by the eddy. He paid 
no attention to this, but with his eyes fixed on the 
vessel, walked to the edge of the wharf, and 


| Oh dear said he, ‘ J thought it was ground’. 


Wednesday. 


crawled out dripping and shivering with the cold. 


[Catskill Recorder. ] 


— 


Flattery is the food of fools; it is all they merit, 
and all they will ever receive. 


MASONIC REGISTER. 


Full Moon, this Month, Thursday the 26th, 
—<<< 


3c} The regular meetings of the following Lodges, 
unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings 

(specified) preceding full moon. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s, Ist Monday. St. Andrew’s, 
2d Thursday. Columbian, Ist Thursday. Massachu- 
setts, last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.— 
Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
Ist Wednesday Dec. June and Sep. St. Paul’s Chap- 
ter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. In 
'Dec., March, June and Sept. Encampment, 3d Wed- 
“nesday. 

Monday. 

Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning Sun. Lynn 
Mount Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy Rural. 
Leominster Aurora. Mount Zion Chapter Concord. 
Corinthian Bridgewater. Fellowship New Salem. 
Golden Rule Belchertown, Groton St. Paul’s. 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Friendly Society. 
Nantucket Union. South Reading Mount Moriah. 
Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 

Tuesday. 

Greenwich,Village Encampment. Dorchester Union 
Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meridian. West Stock- 
‘bridge Wisdom. New Marlborough Rising Sun,— 
‘Fall River Mount Hope. Billerica Clinton. Lancas-| 
ter Trinity. Weymouth Orphan’s Hope. Reading 
|Good Samaritan. Framingham Middlesex Lodge. 


| Hardwick Mt. Zion. Ambherst Pacific. 
Mount Hermon. Marblehead Philanthropic. Dan- 
‘vers Jordan. Lenox Union Star. West Granville 


Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Alban’s. Randolph 
Norfolk Union. Andover St. Matthew’s. Hardwick 
Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific. Leicester Great Bar- 


rington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. Western 

Carmel. Taunton King David. Concord Chapter, 
Wednesday succeeding, 

Thursday. 

Marlboro’ United Brethren. 

Roxbury Washington. 


Cummington Orion. 
Dedham Constellation. Tem- 
pleton Harris. Stoughton Rising Star. Ashby So- 
cial. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hiram.—_ 
Pittsfield Mystic, Uxbridge Solomon’s Temple.— | 
Woburn Freedom. Needham Meridian. Lowell’ 
Pentucket 


Friday. 
Hingham Old Colony. Northborough Fredonia.— 
Methuen Grecian. 


Miscellany. 

Salem, Essex, Ist. Tuesday. Warre Chapter 3d 
Thursday, Marlboro Thursday succeeding. Groton 
St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb-_ 
ruary, April, June and October. Brimfield Humanity 
Tuesday every month. Charlestown King Solomon | 
2d Tuesday. Cambridge Amicable 3d Monday.— 
Brighton Bethsada 2d Tuesday. Medway Montgome- | 
ry lst Wednesday. Falmouth Marine Ist Wednesday. | 
Nantucket Union lst Monday Urbanity 3d Monday. 
Union Council 8. M. 4th Monday in December March | 
June and September. Rising Sun Chapter 2d Mon- 
day. Charlton Fayette last Wednesday January 
April August and October. St.Joan’s Thursday 
ceeding. Duxbury Corner Stone Monday succeeding. 
Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tuesday succeeding.— 
Gloucester ‘Tyrian Ist Tuesday. Sutton Olive Branch 
3d Monday. Greenfield Franklin Chapter Ist Wed- 
nesday. New Bedford Star in the East 3d Monday. 
Munson Thomas 2d Wednesday every month except 
July August December March. Franklin Mount Le-| 


them at this office. 


A. PHYSICIAN may be accomodated with a very 
convenient corner front room; in a central! situation, 
where several gentlemen can obtain boarding on rea- 
sonable terms. 


Apply at No. 30 School street. 


“BOARDERS WANTED. 


A FEW Gentlemen can be pleasantly accomodated 
with Board by Mr. ANSON N, 75, Milk-street. 
April 9. 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 


[Instead of the Card, giving notice that Messrs. 
CARPENTER & CROCKETT had formed a connex- 
ion in business, we should have published their disso- 


lution of copartnership, which took place on the Mth 
inst. 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Attleboro, 8.0. Draper; Ashby, A. T. Willard, Esq; 
Ashburnham, 8. Woods, Esq; Colrain, Isaac B. Bar- 
ber, Esq; Douglas, Post-Master; Fall-River, G. D. 
Cook; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas Thax- 
ter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion, Esq; 
Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New-Bedford, Oli- 
ver Swain; Northampton, C. C.C. Mower; Newbury- 
port, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Provincetown, 
E. C. Scott, Esq; Reading, N. Parker; Stoughton, 
Nathaniel Blake; Sth Mendon, Leonard Rice; South- 
wick, J. Byington; Springfield, Henry Brewer; Ux- 
bridge, William C. Capron; Walpole, J. N. Bird; 
Ware, J. Bosworth; Westminster, Simeon Sanderson; 
Wilkersonville, Thomas Harback, Esq. 


MAINE, 


Bangor, John Williams, Esq; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; 
Elisworth, J. A. Dean, Esq; Gardiner, J. B. Walton; 
Potland, J. H. Roch. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Bedford, Thomas Rundlett; Charlestown, Frederick 


Malden | A. Sumner, Esq; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls. 


A. 8. Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith. 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, S. H. Blackman, Esq; Brandon, E. 
Jackson; Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq; Hartland, 
C. A. Saxton. 
RHODE-ISLAND. 


Slaterville, William Yearnshaw; Pawtucket, Geo 
F. Jenks. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq; Bristol, C. Bying- 
ton; Colchester, A. D. Scoville, Esq; Canton, Dr. O. 


banon Middieborough Social Harmony Tuesday 
succeeding full moon. 


B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; Granby, Dr. J. F. 
ett; Jew Hartford, Elisha Harrington; Harwington, 
G.R. Sandford; Mansfield, Elisha Branch, Esq; Mid- 
dletown, C. B. Darrow; New-London, E. Way, Esq; 
‘Norwich, 8. Gallup; Stafford, B. Mann, Esq; Wind- 
bam, RB. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq; 
Wolcottville, S. Bradley, Esq. 


NEW-YORK, 
Granville, Arch Bishop. 


NEW-JERSEY. 
Plainfield, J. Wilson. 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 
Scotland Neck, 8. M. Nichols. 


ALABAMA. 
Greensboro’, U. 8. Whitehead; Washington, John 


| A. Whetstone. 


1c Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 


|service they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 


Three Dollars a year, inadvance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob- 
‘tain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 


7 | 


